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AN UNRECORDED PRINTED BOOK OF HOURS 


MONG the objects of art bequeathed to the Art Museum 
by the late Professor Albert M. Friend Jr. is a richly il- 
lustrated Book of Hours (Horae). He valued it as a fine 
example of the press work of the Paris printer Philippe 
Pigouchet; but Mr. Friend did not know, apparently, that his 
copy, published on June 4, 1498, for the use of the diocese of 
Térouanne in northeast France, may be a unique survival of 
this edition.’ It would appear that to date no other copy has 
been recorded,’ nor in fact have we been able to discover the 
existence of any other printed Horae for the use of Térouanne, 
a diocese which flourished in the later Middle Ages but was 
dissolved after an existence of several hundred years in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

It is an octavo volume, with gatherings a* through m*, 96 
folios, 26 lines to the paper page, and rubricated throughout. 
Although it is essentially in Latin, French is used for the title 
page, the Almanac (with Easter table for the years 1488-1508), 
the Zodiac Man, and a quatrain at the bottom of each month of 
the calendar year. Further, in French are directions for Latin 
prayers near the end of the book, which concludes with a long 
prayer in the vernacular to God the Father. The pages have 
been rubricated by hand, since printing in color was as yet 
rarely done in books of the incunabula period. There is a gather- 
ing at the end of the volume (+*) with a Latin service for the 
dead; this perhaps was not issued with the book originally, 
since the type font is different, there are 32 lines to the page, 
the capitals and titles are printed in red, and the ornamental 
borders are more markedly Renaissance in style.* 

1 Accession Number 56-31. Modern blind stamped leather binding; pages 
trimmed. 

2 It is listed neither in the catalogues of printed Horae by Lacombe (1907) 
and Bohatta (Rev. Ed. 1924), nor as among the holdings of such major libraries 
as we have been able to check. 

3In speaking of a late thirteenth century manuscript Horae for Térouanne 
use, Léroquais (Les Livres d’Heures, 1, Paris 1927, p. XXXix) points out that 
while the Office of the Virgin and the litanies represent Roman use, as is 
customary, the Office of the Dead varies and is that of the local diocese. Con- 


ceivably the added gathering in our iate fifteenth century Book of Hours, which 
is headed Commemoratio animae cuiuslibet defuncti was a requirement of the 
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The title page (Cover) has the following entry, below the 
famous “wild couple” mark of the printer: 


Les presentes heures a lusaige de Terouenne furent 
ache /vez Lan Mil. cece.itii.xx.& xviii.le.iv.jour de 
Juin, pour Simon Vostre. Libraire: demourant a Paris 
a la rue /neuve nostre dame. a lenseigne sainct Jehan 
levangeliste. 


The book was thus produced by that most famous French com- 
bination of printer and publisher: Pigouchet and Vostre, who 
issued the greatest number and the most typical Books of Hours 
in the fifteenth century. 

In the year in which our volume was printed, 1498, Paris 
presses were humming. For Roman use alone twenty-eight dif- 
ferent Horae editions, each varying somewhat from the next, 
were produced, including six apiece by the printers Kerver* and 
Poytevin, and seven by Pigouchet for Vostre. Two of these seven 
editions, in quarto on vellum, are the finest and the best known 
Books of Hours from Pigouchet’s press: those of August 22 
(Bohatta 648) and September 16 (Bohatta 651, Lacombe 64). 
One other of the seven, that of April 17 (Bohatta 642) cor- 
responds in its general make-up to our June 4 edition for 
Térouanne use. 

Mr. Friend was interested principally in the rich complement 
of illustrations: sixteen large cuts, to mark the major divisions 
of the book,® as well as a vast quantity of smaller scenes which 


bishopric of Térouanne. We have not been able to find it appended to other 
printed Horae of the fifteenth century, although it very likely does exist in 
other editions. 

4 The Art Museum owns a Book of Hours of Roman use printed by Thielmann 
Kerver on 24 July 1511 (Bohatta g24). See Record, NIV, 2, 1955. p. 22, and Fig 
2, p. 24). 

5A copy of the edition of 16 September, formerly in the collection of H. Vates 
Thompson, is now in the Kane Collection of the Princeton University Library 

® These are: John the Evangelist Boiled in Oil, Betraval by Judas, Tree of 
Jesse and Annunciation (Matins), Visitation (Lauds), Nativity (Prime), An 
nunciation to the Shepherds (Terce), Adoration of the Magi (Sext), Presentation 
in the Temple (Nones), Flight into Egypt (Vespers), Death of Mary (Compline), 
Bathsheba (Penitential Psalms), Dives and Lazarus (Vigils of the Dead), Cruci 
fixion (Hours of the Cross), Pentecost (Hours of the Holy Ghost), Adoration 
of the Trinity (Suffrages of the Saints) 


present human activity on every page of the book within the 
framework of marginal decoration. As in the sculptural and 
stained-glass decoration of a Gothic cathedral, these smaller 
scenes present a pictorial compendium of Old and New Testa- 
ment facts, of fantasies, and of events from sacred history and 
scenes of daily life: the martyrdom of saints, typical human ac- 
tivities at various times of the year, the life of Christ and that 
of the Virgin, sibyls and prophets, the stories of Job and the 
prodigal son in detail, the seven sacraments, the cardinal virtues 
along with the complete thirty-six scene cycle of the Dance ot 
Death, pictures of the hunt and of love-making, the signs of 
the end of the World and the Last Judgment. To pique our 
interest throughout the book are marginal grotesques and droll- 
eries quite in the age-old mediaeval spirit of ornament. 

The calendar pages are of unusual interest in this edition in 
that they include at the bottom of the page, for each month, a 
rhymed French quatrain which was meant to recall to the reader 
the principal Church feasts of that month when memorized, and 
in default of a calendar. For January (Fig. 1) the verse reads: 


En Jan vier que les Roys ve nus sont 
Glau me dit fre min mor font 

An thoin boit le jour Vin cent fois 
Pol us en sont tous ses dois. 


As F. Soleil points out,’ these bizarre mnemonic verses make no 
real sense. There is one syllable for each day in the month with 
the first syllable of the name of a certain saint commemorated 
in that month corresponding to his feast day. Thus, the sixth 
syllable is Roys, and on January 6 is the feast of the Magi 
(Epiphany), as we read in the calendar printed above; or again, 
the seventeenth syllable begins the name Anthony, whose feast 
was on that day of the month. 

In the margin at the left are pictured, from top to bottom, the 
Presertation in the Temple, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Temptation of St. Anthony, and the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 
The last scene does not correspond exactly to the printed list of 
commemorations, since on his feast day, January 25, the diocese 
of Térouanne evidently preferred to honor St. Fabianus. But 


7 Les Heures Gothiques, Rouen, 1882, Pp. 154. 
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Figure 1. Calendar Page: January 
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Figure 2. Death of Mary 
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Figure g. Betrayal by Judas 
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the hundreds of cuts that were used in making up the printed 
Horae in Pigouchet’s shop were shuffled about, sometimes hap- 
hazardly and in virtually endless variation, so that hardly two 
editions, of the vast numbers that were composed for printing, 
corresponded exactly. At the top of the page are shown the tra- 
ditional representations of both the “occupation” of the month 
(in this case of January a gentleman at dinner before a roaring 
fire) and the sign of the zodiac (Aquarius, the water-bearer). 
Again of special interest in this edition is the inclusion of the 
series of children’s games and wedding preparations, placed at 
the bottom of each page.” The game for January is that of la- 
crosse (Jeu de la crosse)—a hockey-like game, to judge from the 
pictorial evidence, whose name seems to have been transferred 
to the more aerial sport found among the North American 
Indians. 

Perhaps of greatest importance in this hitherto undescribed 
Pigouchet-Vostre Book of Hours is the fact that in the full-page 
illustrations two distinctly different styles are used, the one still 
Gothic and the other quite Renaissance in character. The 
earlier, which we may exemplify by the Death of Mary (Fig. 2), 
is what Claudin called the ‘second manner” of Pigouchet.” The 
architectural elements remain in a flamboyant Gothic style with 
elaborate voussures, and a graceful, rather tranquil, precise and 
quite linear manner of rendering figures and space is apparent. 
The other style, seen in the Betrayal by Judas (Fig. 3), is clearly 
Italianate, both in the classicizing design of the frame and in the 
figured scene itself, with much greater modelling, wherein a 
new technique of cross-hatching is introduced, and organization 
of elements in three-dimensions. This new style occurs in but 
one other of the full-page cuts in the volume, the Annunciation; 
and this would suggest that Pigouchet was at this very time, in 
June 1498, beginning to acquire a full set of plates in the new, 

§ Claudin, in his Histotre de 'Imprimerie en France, U1, Paris igor, p. 46, infers 
that the series of games first occurs in Pigouchet’s Horae for the use of Amiens, 
ca. 1500; but Pigouchet had in fact used them at least as early as the editions 
for Paris use printed in 1496/q7 (see Hind, History of the Woodcut, Il, London 
1935. PP- 693-4). 

* Op.cit., pp. 13 ff. A. W. Pollard, “The Hlustrations in French Books of Hours 
1486-1500,” Bibliographica Ul, 1897, p. 462, states that the earliest use by 


Pigouchet of this second set of cuts was in the Horace of Roman use for Vostre 
dated 20 August 1496 (Bohatta 594). 
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Renaissance style. Whether this newly discovered edition for 
‘Térouanne marks their introduction we have not been able to 
ascertain, Owing to the lack of scholarly research in this matter 
up to the present time;'’ but it is an interesting fact that for his 
sumptuous editions of Roman use, published by Pigouchet on 
22 August and 16 September, he reverts to the uniform series in 
the old style and does not abandon them entirely for a complete 
set in the new until the end of the year. This Italianate style, 
first appearing in Paris in illustrations printed in 1498,’ com- 
pletely replaces the old Gothic style within a very few years.’ 
But the Gothic border designs, and Gothic type font, remain 
longer, and it is not until the third decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the French Book of Hours becomes completely classi- 
cized in the Italian fashion. 

Interestingly enough, one of the first occurrences of classic 
architectural ornament on a building in Northern France hap- 
pens in this same year, 1498, on the wing of the chateau of Louis 
XII at Blois,'* although two years earlier Renaissance elements 
began to mingle with Gothic ones on the architectural frame of 
the great sculpture Entombment group at Solesmes, north of 
Angers. 

Thus the Museum's new acquisition is a precious document, 
and possibly a unique and hitherto unrecorded incunabulum, 
which serves to illustrate the first significant phase of the viola- 
tion of late French Gothic style by that of the Renaissance in 
Italy. 

R.A.K. 


16 To be noted ts the excellent recent research of Harry Bober on the origins 
of the illustrations in the printed Books of Hours in the shop of Du Pré, which 
preceded the period of Pigouchet’s earliest activity (The Illustrations in the 
Printed Books of Hours, Dissertation, New York University, 1949; and “The 
First Hlustrated Books of Paris Printing,” Marsyas V, New York, 1950, pp. 87 ff). 

11 W. von Seidlitz, “Die gedruckten illustrierten Gebetbiichern des XV und XVI 
Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch der preusisschen Kunstsammlungen V, 1884, p. 140. 

\2 Fg. the Museum's Horae of Kerver referred to in Note 4 above. 

1S For this information Tam indebted to Professor David R. Coffin. 
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A PROBLEM IN ICONOGRAPHY 


NE of the most arresting panels now on loan from the 

Platt Collection at the Art Museum is an unusual Italian 

crucifixion of the mid-fifteenth century.’ The painting 
is ascribed to Lorenzo Vecchietta, although this attribution, 
which was made by Oswald Siren in 1917, has not remained un- 
contested.?, However challenging the question of attribution 
may be, and concurrently that of style, it virtually pales into 
insignificance when seen in comparison with the problems pre- 
sented by the extraordinary iconography of the painting. It is 
ostensibly a crucifixion, and in this regard the figure of the 
Crucified is placed in the center, dominating the whole scene. 
The cross is planted firmly on a hillock rising at the bottom of 
the panel to designate Golgotha. Before the gold background 
of the sky are placed the half-length figures of the Apostle Paul 
and the Four Doctors of the West. These figures, which are sup- 
ported by small cloud formations, are arranged beneath the arms 
of the cross in a kind of circular pattern with three of the saints 
at the left side of the panel and the remaining two at the right. 

St. Paul, who is placed beneath Christ's arm and next to His 
body, looks directly at the figure to his immediate right while 
his right hand points across his chest to the Crucified. Paul 
holds before him with his left hand an open book across the 
pages of which is an inscription. Although there is no label to 
designate this figure as Paul, his physical characteristics are 

1 Height, 0.517 m.; Width, 0.44 m. 

2 Oswald Sirén and Maurice Brockwell, Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of 
Italian Primitives, Kleinberger Galleries, Inc., New York, 1917, cat. no. 50, p. 133. 
B. Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, p. 457. L. Ven 
turi, /ialian Paintings in America, New York, 1933, no. 173. Sirén based his at 
tribution on stylistic similarities which he distinguished between this panel and 
early works of Vecchietta painted during the decade from i440 to 1450. He 
singled out the 1448 frescoes on the ceiling of the old Sacristy of S. Maria della 
Scala, Siena which contain figures of aged saints that he claimed to be prac 
tically the same as those of the Four Latin Doctors present in this panel. This 
attribution remained unchallenged until 1932 when Berenson listed this panel 
among the works of Pietro di Giovanni Ambrosi, but gave no reasons for his 
decision; this opinion was upheld by Venturi. Gertrude Coor-Achenbach has 
offered the suggestion that the panel is the work of Giovanni di Pietro, brother 
of Lorenzo Vecchietta. His work may be seen on the interior of the doors of an 


arliquiera whose exterior decoration was painted in 1445 by Lorenzo (Cesare 
Brandi, La Regia Pinacoteca di Siena, Rome, 193%, Pp. go8, mo. 204). 
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those commonly associated with the Apostle; he wears a long 
brown beard that is divided into two points and his hair is bald- 
ing save for a small top-knot. Although the purely physical 
aspects of the figure are quite sufficient evidence to determine 
the man’s identity, the passage inscribed on the book leaves no 
possible room for doubt. It reads: “JN ISTO SUNT TESAURI 
SCIETIE ET SAPIENTIE DEI ABSCONDITI,” which is 
from Paul's epistle to the Colossians, chapter II, line three. The 
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Vulgate version of this passage reads: “In quo sunt omnes the- 
sauri sapientiae et scientiae absconditi.”” The textual version 
inscribed by the artist is stronger, for its use of isto rather than 
quo emphasizes Paul’s pointing gesture; isto—'this one’’—is 
much more precise and direct than quo, the more general 
“whom.” 

The Doctors are to be identified solely by their ecclesiastical 
garb for they neither seem to conform to any specific physical 
type nor are they given any pertinent scriptural passage which 
would serve, as in the case of Paul, to ascertain their proper 
identity. Standing next to the Apostle is Gregory attired in 
papal tiara, cope, and maniple. Immediately below him is an 
archepiscopal figure wearing mitre, cope, pallium, and carrying 
an archepiscopal staff over his right shoulder; this personage 
must then represent Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan. On the 
other side of the cross are, first, Augustine, dressed as a simple 
bishop with cope and mitre; Jerome is, as Customary, seen in 
the red cardinal’s robe and hat. 

By far the most curious section of the panel is Golgotha itself. 
At the foot of the cross the skull of Adam is placed; the jaw- 
bone has been separated from it and is found at the right. Bal- 
ancing it on the left is what appears to be a rib-bone, and sitting 
atop the skull over the left eye is a large and unmistakable fly. 
These elements rest on a roadway or a path that leads up from 
the right and passes over the hill at the left. The road bears the 
marks of horses’ hooves which are so directed as to indicate that 
the riders came from the right and passed before the Cruct- 
fixion scene, for just in front of the cross the distinct directional 
pattern of the hoof prints dissolves into confusion before it is 
reassembled to create an orderly exit over the brow of the hill 
at left. 

In the lower left hand corner there is a sizeable ant hill 
around which numerous ants are gathered. These insects are 
rendered with just as much care and illusionistic technique as 
the fly. The purpose of these insects, the bones, and the hoof 
prints is not, as had been suspected, to render the Hill of Cal- 
vary as repulsive as possible; these unusual features are, in 
reality, an integral part of the overall iconographic scheme of 
the panel. 
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The presence of the fly on top of the skull is not unique, 
although it is far from common practice. Panofsky cites several 
instances of the use of the fly,’ notably in Joos Van Cleve’s S/. 
Jerome in the Princeton Museum.’ He is rather cautious about 
making any definite statement on this matter, but he quite 
rightly points out that the use of this insect, as in the Petrus 
Christus Carthusian, could well be allusionistic in intent. He 
notes (letter in the Museum's file) that the fly was a fairly ac- 
cepted symbol of death and decay, which is chiefly based on 
Ecclesiastes, X, 1, “Dying flies spoil the sweetness of the oint- 
ment.” Professor Janson of New York University suspects that 
this use of the fly “derives from an antique type of memento 
mort, known from a mosaic in Naples and one or two other 
examples, which shows a skull with a butterfly instead of a fly. 
The idea would be the same, though; the insect stands for the 
brevity of life.’ Both of these ideas put forth by Panofsky and 
Janson offer definite implications that can well be attached to 
the fly in question. There is yet another aspect of this insect 
which must also be taken into consideration; in medieval sym- 
bolism the fly was taken to indicate evil desires, cynicism, and 
slander. In the context of this example it is especially pertinent 
that the fly, as just such a symbol of the results of partaking of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, especially carnality as sug- 
gested by evil desires, should be placed atop Adam’s skull. In 
addition to being a memento mori it represents the committing 
of the forbidden act that led to Adam's downfall. It is more than 
mere happenstance that a rib-bone should be included in this 
imagery, for it was from a rib that Eve came, the instigator of 
the original sin. Therefore, we have a sort of essay in pictorial 
form of the causes and the means of the fall of man. Redemption 
through the sacrifice of Christ is of course depicted in the Cruct- 
fixion, but still a further connection is made between the sin 
and the Act of Redemption by the blood which runs down from 
the wounds in Christ's feet to touch the top of the skull, indi- 
cating that Christ's mission is fulfilled. 

3E. Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953, P- 488, m. $10.5. 


4M. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei 1X, Berlin, 1931, p. 133. no. god. 
5H. W. Janson, in a letter to me dated 29 April, 1955. 
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Contrary to the adverse associations of the fly, the ant from 
Biblical times had remained a much admired creature primarily 
for its prodigious industry. Proverbs, V1, 6-8, commands: “Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise: which 
having no guide or ruler provideth her meat in the summer and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” Proverbs, XXX, 24-25, con- 
tinues: “There are four very little things of the earth, and they 
are wiser than the wise: The ants, a feeble people, which pro- 
vide themselves food in the harvest.” The Aeneid, V1, 408, 
speaks of the ants’ thinking ahead to the winter, just as St. 
Jerome points out in Vita Malchi Monachi, 7, t. XXIII, col. 46. 
St. Ambrose, Hexaemeron, VI, iv, 16, t. XIV, col. 247, recalls 
the foresight of the ant which Auber, Histoire et théorie du 
symbolisme réligieux, mentions as being the prime association 
held by the ancient Egyptians in regard to the ant. The frequent 
mentions of the ant made by St. Augustine in his interpretations 
of the Psalms (Migne, IV, 475, 805, V. 298, VIII, 168) are 
based upon the reference in Proverbs. He goes further, how- 
ever, to equate the ant’s gleaning and storage activities with the 
dutiful Christian who seeks the word of God and keeps it as 
protection against the coming season which, for man, is death. 
Since this ts essentially the same commentary on the ant as that 
of the Physiologus, it is possible that St. Augustine was cognizant 
either of it or of its sources, or both. Furthermore, during the 
whole course of the Middle Ages the Physiologus continued to 
be an immensely popular text which supplied both artists and 
scholars with extremely vivid images. It is quite possible that 
our artist in turn was influenced by the Physiologus directly or 
through St. Augustine; it might be well, then, to quote the Nat- 
ural Historian's reference to the ant in full. The text which fol- 
lows is a translation from a twelfth-century bestiary;® it is es- 
sentially the same version as that of the Greek text presented by 
Lauchert’ with the addition of several explanatory passages that 
in no way hinder our interpretation. It runs as follows: “The 
ant has three peculiarities. These creatures walk in a line and 
each carries a grain in his mouth. Their comrades do not say 
‘give us one of your grains’ to the loaded ones, but they go along 


® T. H. White, Trans., The Book of Beasts, London, 1954. 
*F. Lauchert, Geschichte des Physiologus, Strassburg, 1889, p. 243, 12 ff. 
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the tracks of the latter to the place where they found the corn, 
and carry back their own grain to the nest. 

“Mere words, you see, are not an indication of being provi- 
dent. Provident people, like the ants, betake themselves to that 
place where they will get their future reward. 

‘The second peculiarity is that when an ant stores seed in the 
nest it divides them into two, lest by chance they should be 
soaked with rain in winter, and the seeds should germinate, thus 
causing the ant to die of hunger. 

“O, Man, divide you also the words of the Bible in this way; 
that is, discern between the spiritual and carnal meanings lest 
the Letter of the Law be the death of you. It is as the Apostle 
observes: ‘For the letter kills, but the spirit gives life.’ The Jews, 
attending only to the letter, and scorning the spiritual meaning, 
have been killed with hunger. 

“The third peculiarity is that in time of harvest an ant walks 
about among the crops and feels with its mouth whether the 
stem is of barley or of wheat. If it should be barley, it goes off 
to another stem and investigates; and if this feels as if it were 
wheat, it climbs up to the top of the stem and, taking thence the 
grain, carries it to its habitation. For barley is the food of bigger 
beasts. 

“This is why Job said: ‘Instead of wheat it produced barley 
to men’—that is to say, the doctrine of the heretics did. For 
those things which shatter and kill the souls of men are like 
barley, and meet to be thrown far away. Fly, O Christian, from 
all heretics, whose dogmas are false and inimical to the truth. 

“The Scriptures say moreover; ‘Go to the ant, thou slug- 

One can say, therefore, that the insects are quite evidently 
present for purposes of instruction so that the Christian might 
learn from their example. The grains which the ant gathered 
are to be equated with the truths Christ teaches, both through 
His own ministry and those of His followers, here represented 
by the Apostle Paul and the Doctors of His Church. This sym- 
bolic exhortation created by the presence of the ants is in a way 
a gloss of the text which St. Paul is holding: “In this one are 
hid the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ provided one is 
aware of the symbolic implications of the insect. 
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As we have noted, the Apostle is in the act of pointing out to 
the Doctors the actual fountainhead of the wisdom and learning 
which it is their duty to pass on undefiled to the Church of 
which they are leaders. Thus the painting becomes more than 
an exhortation to the mass of Christians who must emulate the 
ant. It goes farther to warn the clerics that they, too, have a duty 
and a lesson to learn from their predecessors who were by no 
means exempt from finding the source of their teaching in 
Christ. 

Extending from just below the beard of Christ is a banderole 
which carries this inscription: “EGO SUM PATRIA ET VIA.” 
At first consideration it would seem that this is a garbling of 
John, XIV, 6, which reads: “Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita: 
nemo venit ad Patrem, nisi per me.” The text might have been 
misquoted by the artist, but it hardly seems likely that he would 
have been allowed to retain such a startling divergence from the 
text on his panel. Observation of the panel does not reveal any 
hint that this is the work of a restorer; hence, one must look 
elsewhere for the sources of this inscription. 

Considering the personages represented on this painting, all 
of whom are literary figures of prodigious quantity as well as 
quality, it would seem that one might turn to their works in 
hope of discovering the key to the iconographic scheme. St. 
Augustine's Sermons CX LI and CX LII on the words of St. John, 
“IT am the way, and the truth, and the life,” offer the first real 
clues to the solution of the problem. In the first of these ser- 
mons he discusses the philosophers of this world who have found 
the truth but without finding the way; hence their labors are 
essentially futile for they lack the true end of man’s existence; 
their pride made them lose what their curiosity had found, for 
these wise men attributed to themselves the gifts of God. Christ, 
then, came to man to show him the way; He became the life 
which was the light of men. In the following sermon St. Augus- 
tine dwells exclusively on Christ as the way which man can fol- 
low in complete security. Nevertheless, he warns that man should 
fear the temptations of the omnipresent enemies to depart from 
that way lest he succumb to these enemies who possess the 
truth but not the way. 

Thus it is quite apparent that essentially the same spirit of 
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instruction lies behind both the panel and the text, for they 
both dwell with great insistence upon the same aspect of Christ. 
There is, of course, no concrete connective element between the 
two other than that offered somewhat tenuously by the banderole 
inscription that appears to have been derived in part and in 
spirit from St. Jolin. 

In Treatise LNJX, St. Augustine considers the words “You 
know where I am going and you know the way” and “No one 
comes to the Father save through Me.” He speaks of the Apostles, 
the first teachers after Christ, who knew the way and who feared 
to depart from it; it is from them as well as from Christ that we 
are shown an example to emulate. As for coming to the Fathet 
through the Son, St. Augustine stresses the fact that the two are 
inseparable: “He Himself is the Father and He Himself is the 
Son,” thus He is more than the way, He is the End itself. 

This point suggests several chapters of De Doctrina Christiana 
in which St. Augustine describes those who would seek after 
Life itself. When these find that this life is changeable they seek 
further for something which is unchangeable, “they are com- 
pelled to prefer something unchangeable to it, that very Life, 
in fact, which is not sometimes foolish and at other times wise, 
but rather is Wisdom itself.” Although the author ts not quoting 
here from St. Paul or making any overt reference to him, it 
is clear that he is fully cognizant of St. Paul's insistence that all 
wisdom is in Christ. In fact, St. Augustine goes farther to equate 
Wisdom with Christ. 

Chapters ten and eleven of De Doctrina Christiana are well 
worth quoting in their entirety, for they are a culmination of 
his whole discussion, both here and to some extent in the other 
texts I have cited. More especially, they give us a direct and con- 
crete connection between the writings of the Doctor and the 
painting. 

“Since we are to enjoy to the full that truth which lives with- 
out change and since, in that Truth, God the Trinity, the Au- 
thor and Founder of the universe, takes counsel for the things 
which He has created, the mind must be cleansed in order that 
it may be able to look upon that light and cling to it when it 
has seen it. Let us consider this cleansing as a sort of traveling 
or sailing to Our own country. .. . 
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“We would not be able to do this unless Wisdom Himself 
designed to share even such a great weakness as ours and show 
us the way to live according to human nature, since we ourselves 
are human. But, because we act wisely when we come to Him, 
He was thought by proud men to have acted foolishly when He 
came to us. When we come to Him we act stronger; He was 
regarded as weak when He came to us. But the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men. [7. Cor., 1, 25]. Therefore, although He 
Himself is our native land, He made Himself also the Way to 
that native land.” 

These last phrases, here italicized, account fully for the in- 
scription which emerges from Christ's mouth; it is definitely 
not a garbling of St. John’s text but is in a sense a paraphrasing 
of it based upon St. Augustine who utilized the reference as a 
basis for his writing on certain aspects of the relationship of 
Christ to man that are inherent in this painting. Seen in this 
light the painting becomes much more than a simple crucifixion 
with figures; it is a dogmatic exposition on the Nature of Christ 
in that He is not only man, but Godhead and Trinity as well. It 
is only through Him that man is to find his true end or native 
land. Not only has Christ atoned for the sins of fallen man, as 
represented by the skull, fly, and pieces of bone scattered be- 
neath the cross, He has achieved the Redemption of man, sym- 
bolized by His blood running down to touch Adam's skull. 
Furthermore, He has revealed the true way of salvation to His 
church first to the Apostles, here represented by Paul with his 
statement that all wisdom and knowledge are to be found in 
Christ. The continuity of Christ's church and her perseverance 
in maintaining His teachings are depicted by Paul’s admonish- 
ing the Doctors to be ever aware that they are about Christ's 
work and that the truth and wisdom they seek can be found only 
in Him. 

The industry of the ants, as we have seen, is yet another ad- 
monition to those who would follow the way of Christ. They are 
the wise workers who gather grains as the Christian must grace 
so that he will not perish in the coming season. As the ant 
avoids barley, which is inimical to it, so must the Christian avoid 
the poisonous grains of the heretics and the proud that would 
lead him from the true way. 
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The road with the imprint of horses’ hooves might well be 
taken to represent the path of those who have spurned Christ. 
Although the prints are those of the ones who crucified Him, 
they carry the wider implication that there are those who have 
come, seen, and passed on their own way to perdition, the way of 
the proud and the heretic. 

It is not likely that anyone so well acquainted with the works 
of St. Augustine would, without realizing what he was about, 
place a figure of Christ in Judgment on the hood of the saint's 
cope, for such a figure could well be taken as a terse summation 
of St. Augustine's doctrines of salvation and predestination. 

Surely the painter, or whoever designed the iconographic 
scheme of the painting, must have been aware of the passage 
taken from St. Paul which follows directly upon St. Augustine's 
reference to the homeland and the way, for it fits in with re- 
markable dexterity, and not without some humor, with the 
admonition of the Doctors. “Since in God's wisdom, the world 
could only know God by ‘wisdom’, it pleased God by the toolish- 
ness of preaching to save those who believe.” (7. Cor., 1, 21; De 
Doctrina Christiana, Ch. 12.) 

Olan A. Rand, Jr. 


[EprroRIAL, Notre: Advanced graduate students in the Department of Art and 
Archaeology may work on original material in the Museum as part of their 
training. The results of their studies, such as the article above, are occasionally 
published in The Record.| 
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THE ART MUSEUM + PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 

The Museum is open daily from 1o A.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 
from 2 to 5 P.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 31, January 1, 
Easter weekend, and from July 1 to September 10. 
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The Record is published twice yearly. There is no subscription fee. Inquiries 
and requests may be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


The Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni- 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching 
of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special 
lectures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin 
at five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Stafl. 
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